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STONE MONUMENTS IN NORTHWESTERN IOWA AND 
SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA. 

BY T. H. LEWIS. 

In a paper read before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, February 5, 1889, I described interesting specimens of certain 
"stone monuments," which, from the nature of their material and 
mode of construction, may be termed Bowlder Outline figures. 
Last summer, having occasion to visit the valley of the Big Sioux 
river and the Coteau des Prairies, to the east of it, I met with a 
number of these interesting remains of prehistoric times and made 
full notes of them, of which the following is a concise account : 

The Big Sioux Valley Locality. — In Lyon county, Iowa, about 
one and a half miles west of Granite Station, on the north side of 
the Sioux Falls Branch of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and North- 
ern railroad, there is a plateau on which is a large group of mounds, 
which I surveyed on July 29 and 30, 1889. Scattered among these 
mounds, principally near the center of the group, are many bowlder 
outlines, representing circles and ellipses. 

One circle, 34 feet in diameter, has no opening, and the bowlders, 
1 1 1 in number, are laid close together. A portion of the line passes 
over the base of a mound. Less than 100 feet distant there is 
another circle, 30 feet in diameter and composed of 67 bowlders. 
There is a small opening on one side about one foot in width, the 
bowlders marking each side of the opening being much larger than 
any of the others forming the circle. The base of one of the 
mounds, which is 60 feet in diameter and 5^ feet high, is sur- 
rounded by a circle of small bowlders, 134 in number, without 
opening. An elliptical outline, consisting of 167 bowlders, is 124 
feet in length and 36 feet in width. Near by is another of still 
larger dimensions, but somewhat irregular in outline. 

Some circles join others, in which case at the point where they 
unite there is but one line of bowlders, which completes both circles. 
At one place there is a group of seven contiguous circles, all of 
which are connected in this manner. Among the works is a double 
circle formed by two series of bowlders, or one circle within another, 
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both series being close together. Many of the circles are formed 
of bowlders weighing from 25 to 60 pounds each, and occasionally 
there is one that will weigh 100 pounds or more. There are also 
several circles of small stones, which range from less than two feet 
to six feet in diameter. In all instances the bowlders are imbedded 
to a greater or lesser degree in the soil, some being not more than 
half exposed, while only the tops of others are visible above the 
surface. 

Just south of the railroad track, and opposite the monuments- 
described, there is a large inclosure or fort of the mound-builders' 
times, with low walls, the surface of which within shows every evidence 
of former occupancy ; but, strange to relate, there is no evidence of 
bowlder circles there. There were some circles outside, but none 
inside the fort. North of the railroad, less than one mile from the 
preceding locality, near the edge of a high plateau, there was for- 
merly another group of bowlder outlines, many of which have been 
destroyed. Noticing a few bowlders protruding above the surface 
and forming the segment of a circle, I procured a pick and shovel 
and made an investigation in order to ascertain if the remainder of 
the bowlders could not be accounted for, and the search was not 
fruitless. I found that about three-quarters of the bowlders, which 
formed a circle 33 feet in diameter, had sunk beneath the surface or 
had been covered up by the soil, the depth of which above them 
varied from one to eight inches. 

The Coteau des Prairies Locality. — In the western part of 
Murray county, Minnesota, there is a series of conspicuous hills, 
knolls, and ridges, which are irregularly grouped, and the highest 
points of which rise some 200 feet above the lowest surrounding val- 
leys. That portion of these elevations lying south of the Pipestone 
branch of theC, St. P., M. & O. R. R. was known to the Indians 
as Buffalo Ridge, and it still retains the name. The top of this ridge 
is some two miles in length, running in a general course from north- 
west to southeast through sections 16 and 21 of township 106, range 
43, and finally terminating on all sides in lower spurs and terraces, 
the base of the whole ridge covering perhaps three square miles. 

On the highest knoll there is a series of bowlder outlines, mostly 
formed of small stones. The best preserved of these figures appar- 
ently represents a buffalo, as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
It heads to the northeast, and its greatest length is nearly twelve 
feet. The horns are nicely rounded and one of them is formed by 
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a double row of stones. Between the outlines of the head there is 
a large bowlder, about two-thirds of which is exposed and which 
fills out the head, making it practically solid. Between the outlines 
of the body there were formerly one large and fwo smaller bowlders 
which filled the space. The beds or matrices in which they had 
lain were plainly visible when I made the survey, on August 15, 
1889. These three stones had been removed by some of the settlers, 
probably for building purposes. This figure can scarcely be called 
an " effigy," but it is so nearly like one that it may be considered 
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Bowlder outline of a Buffalo, Murray Co., Minnesota. 

a connecting link between the effigy mounds proper and the bowlder 
outlines ; yet there is such a radical difference between the two 
extremes that a separate classification is a necessity ; for, while the 
first represents one half of an animate object in bass-relief, as it 
were, and is built solidly of earth, the other is a mere outline formed 
of stones or bowlders. 

But a few feet distant from the ends of the Buffalo's legs there are 
two lines (trails) of small stones 2}4 feet asunder and running 
toward what has apparently been a stone heap or cairn, which is 
partially demolished. On the same knoll there are parts of three 
other animals, which, judging from the traces still existing, rep- 
resented different kinds, the outline of no two being exactly alike. 
There were two other trails, each with double lines, one being formed 
with small stones and the other by bowlders weighing from four to 
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ten pounds each. There were also several small circles from one to 
six feet in diameter, in a good state of preservation, while others that 
had been partially demolished could still be traced. One of the 
undisturbed ones was located a short distance northeast of the Buffalo, 
on the slope of the knoll ; it was two feet in diameter, inside meas- 
usement, and had an opening five i.nches in width. The largest 
stone among those forming this circle was i^ inches in diameter, 
while nearly all the others were still smaller. All the stones and 
bowlders forming the figures on this knoll were more or less im- 
bedded in the soil, showing that they were not placed there very 
recently. 

Toward the southeast, at the base of the ridge, about one mile 
distant, I discovered some new forms in bowlder work, which may 
be called " pavements." These are not large, being only from two 
to five feet in diameter and composed of bowlders weighing from four 
to eight pounds. Nearly all of these figures are round, but a few are 
square or nearly so, while occasionally there is one that is irregular in 
outline. The top surface is as nearly even as it is possible to make 
such work. In each pavement the bowlders are of one size, or 
nearly so, and they are well bedded in the ground. There are also 
a few small circles and crescents, generally formed by small stones, 
and a few bowlder trails. These different figures are scattered here 
and there, scarcely more than three or four being found together. 

Former Notices and Critical Remarks. —In the paper referred 
to, which was printed in the American Anthropologist for April, 
1889, I overlooked the fact that the explorer, J. N. Nicollet, who 
visited southern Minnesota in 1838, made particular mention of 
such bowlder work in his report, printed in 1845* The first refer- 
ence is on page 12, as follows: 

" One mile from the Traverse des Sioux, and on the bank of the 
river, are the remains of an Indian camp ; the circular area of which 
is still indicated by the heaps of stones around each lodge. As this 
indicates the existence of a custom no longer in use among the 
Ndakotahs, or Sioux, who have occupied the country for a long time 
back, it is difficult to assign the true origin of this relic. The 
Sissitons, the fourth tribe of the Ndakotahs, on whose lands these 
relics are found, have no tradition of them." 

* Report intended to illustrate a map of the Hydrograpliic Basin of the Upper 
Mississippi River made by J. N. Nicollet, January 11, 1845. Washington, 1845. 
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Two pages further on, speaking of the evidence to be found of 
the " erratic deposite " in the shape of fragments of primitive and 
transition rocks scattered over the Coteau, he says : 

" The Sioux take advantage of these loose materials to erect sig- 
nals on the most elevated spots, or to designate the place by some 
conical structure, where some exhausted hunter has died on the 
prairies, and desires to be buried in a more prominent situation ; 
or they amuse themselves in shaping them into fantastic figures. 
They give names to these localities, which thus serve as landmarks 
in a country where there are no other geographical beacons." 

Again, on the same page, having described a wi-wi, or swamp, 
situated somewhere between the heads of the tchan na tam-be or 
hidden wood and Okshida creeks, he uses the following words: 

" Lastly, by way of illustration to what I have said above of the 
usages of the Sioux, I may add, that, on the western side of the 
aforesaid wi-wi, and on the most elevated crest of the Coteau, 
there is a great accumulation of the materials belonging to the er- 
ratic deposite, of which they have availed themselves to construct the 
effigy of a man ; so that the spot is called tuyati-witchashta-karapi ; 
in English, the place where has been built up a man of stone." 

On his large map, published in 1842, this particluar figure appears 
marked in the locality described, and is designated " Stone Man." 
Nicollet does not say that he saw it himself, and his map shows no 
track to it but indicates a route passing more directly westward from 
Shetek Lake by the Great Oasis, now Bear Lakes, to the Red 
Pipestone Quarry. He must have been a little too hasty in forming 
his opinion when he so readily considered "bowlder outlines" to 
be the work of the Sioux Indians, especially as it may be seen that 
he held the stone circles at Traverse des Sioux to be much more 
ancient than the Sioux occupancy of that country. 

George Catlin, the painter, had previously visited the Quarry, in 
1836, and he apparenty saw this effigy on his return thence east- 
ward ; for in his "letter" he declares his intention of seeing the 
"Stone man medicine," but there is no further reference to it in 
the book. It may be remarked here that the name he calls it by 
does not favor the idea that the Sioux gave him to understand that 
their people had made this monument. 

Now, it was this Stone Man that I was most anxious to find last 
August, but the search was unsuccessful. The probabilities are that 
it, or rather the bowlders composing it, has been carried off by 
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settlers of the neighborhood, wherever that was. There is no doubt 
that it was in existence until within a comparatively recent date ; 
for a reliable man, a Mr. Casey, who was connected with the U. S. 
mail service, told me that he had seen it, and that it was situated 
somewhere on Buffalo Ridge near the Buffalo.* 

There can be no doubt that the Indians used bowlders and stones 
to hold down the edges of their tents or tepees ; and it may be 
further added that the whites have used bowlders for the same pur- 
pose. But the remains of the old Indian camps are not to be taken 
into consideration in this connection for the following reason : 
While bowlders have thus undoubtedly been utilized by the Indians, 
and while they may have formed, in cases, almost a perfect circle 
when in use, yet on the removal of the tent they would naturally be 
pushed or thrown to one side, thus destroying the symmetry of the 
circle. I have seen many Indian camping places where bowlders 
have been used, but have failed to note a single instance where a 
regular circle of stones has been left on their abandonment. If 
the tepee theory be admitted in explanation of the larger circles, 
how explain the very small ones, in which even a papoose would find 
it difficult to stretch himself at full length ? 

There is yet need of a great deal of light on the subject of Bowl- 
der outlines. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, May 14, i8go. 



Mutilation of the Teeth Among the Wanyamurzi. — Accord- 
ing to Paul Richard {Zeitschrift tier Gesellschaft fur Erdkuiuie, Ber- 
lin, Vol. 24, p. 256) the Wanyamurzi of Central Africa for a tribal 
mark break off the inner corner of each of the middle upper incisors. 
These corners are not filed off, as is usually reported, but split off 
chip by chip by laying a little iron chisel, the length of the finger, 
against the tooth and striking it with a little stick. The operation 
must be very painful, as extremely violent headaches in the back of 
the head result from it. John Murdoch. 

* In the winter of i854-'5 a young man by the name of Northrop, who had 
lived in the tents of the Dakotas more or less, told a friend of mine (Mr. A. J. 
H.) about a stone work he had seen on the western prairies, which was shaped 
like a man. This was most probably the Stone Man of Catlin, Nicollet, and Mr. 
Casey. 



